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THE WATER SUPPLY BUSINESS 



The water supply business, particularly when conducted by a 
city, is subject to a peculiar difficulty. Just as well established 
custom encourages, although ethics discourages, the practice of 
dissimulation in equine exchange, to speak scientifically, so custom 
and the love of adventure make it an illegal but joyous sport, to 
housewives and to captains of industry, to cheat — no, to get the 
better of — those whose business it is to furnish water. It is really 
not good form to pit one's wits against the inspector and meter of 
a private company, in the opinion of some who find pleasure in this 
gentle line of graft. The company is a private affair, and while 
taking its water surreptitiously is not like robbing a hen roost, yet 
it has the taint of kinship to burglary, in the minds of a few who 
would gladly enjoy this pastime but are held back by conscientious 
or sentimental reasons, just as they hesitate at attendance at a 
cock fight while yearning to be among those present. But when it 
comes to the quiet intercepting of a needful supply of water from 
the mains of a municipal water department, few there are who do 
not feel that being water takers and residents makes them part 
owners in the plant and, ipso facto, free to take what they desire. 
To their minds the rules and regulations, the schedules of charges, 
the meter reader and the bill collector are doubtless needed, such 
things give a business-like tone to the municipal government, but 
how many persons actually think of them as they think of the price 
lists and clerks in a department store? 

Some years ago a manufacturing company completed a plant 
in a large city. It spent considerable time in a careful search for 
a man to take charge of its mechanical equipment. Finally one 
was selected; his employers for many years back were interviewed 
and all united in praising his intelligence, willingness and honesty. 
In the early days of his service he tuned up the equipment and then 
started in to introduce economies. Every fortnight or so he re- 
ported something of this sort, and finally told the president that 
only one really important thing remained to be done. This was to 
cut a hole through the basement wall of the office building, tunnel 
out to the street water main and tap on a private connection so 
that the water bills could be cut down. The president is a good 
man, he had been superintendent of one of the biggest bible classes 
ra the country, but he acknowledged in telling about the incident 
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that for a moment he was tempted. However, he braced him- 
self against the strain and firmly declined. The feature of the in- 
cident that is important is this: The superintendent, the guaranteed 
honest man, was taken aback and urged the plan, not only as an 
established custom but also as perfectly justified by the large sums 
that would be paid for water taken through the regular metered 
services, even though more than half the total quantity required 
was water percolating through officially unknown channels, what 
might possibly be termed a large subterranean supply from a free 
aquifer, to speak scientifically once more. 

This half forgotten incident was recalled by a report sent to 
the Journal by W. H. Dittoe, chief engineer of the State Depart- 
ment of Health of Ohio. Complaint had been made about the 
unsatisfactory quality of the water suppUed by the city of Newark, 
in that state. Part of it was drawn from filter units in the bed of 
the Licking River and part was raw river water; all of it was chlor- 
inated. The investigation showed that a better supply was needed 
and that the consumption was extraordinarily high. The super- 
intendent and the director of public service were greatly puzzled, 
for practically every service was metered and there was no clue to 
the source of waste. Finally a pitometer survey was made which 
disclosed these facts: The pimips had been furnishing a daily aver- 
age of 3,932,000 gallons, of which 552,000 gallons of daily leakage 
were detected and stopped, and 895,000 gallons were taken by a 
private company through an unauthorized connection to a fire 
protection line which entered its premises from a 12-inch city main. 
The company claimed that it had absolutely no knowledge of this 
connection, through which it was receiving every day almost as 
much water as was registered by the meters with which every re- 
corded service had been equipped. As a result of the publicity given 
this case there was a little later another great reduction in the con- 
simiption of water, explained locally by the possibility that some 
other industrial corporation may have discovered that it was 
using water without due authority and had hurriedly removed all 
traces of this sad deviation from the narrow way of rectitude by 
an over-zealous employee, whose acts would never, of course, be 
countenanced by a responsible officer. 

The incident has another real human side. For some years the 
consumption had been around 3,000,000 gallons daily and rose to 
a peak of 4,100,000 gallons a year ago. When the pitometer sur- 
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vey was over, the pumps were called upon to deliver only 1,845,000 
gallons. The city felt morally certain that the unrecorded draft of 
895,000 gallons per day through the fire protection Une had been 
going on a long time, but it decided to ask payment for only the 
water taken at that rate since the beginning of the year. The bill 
amounted to the tidy sum of $49,000. The company which had 
been taking the water was not pleased at this, and oJGfered to pay 
$6,700, which was the value of the water actually proved to have 
been taken through this connection about which it denied all knowl- 
edge. The city threatened to cut off all water and the company 
obtained an injunction against this, and is now defending a suit 
for the $49,000 in one of the higher courts of the state. 

Incidents like these show that a municipal water department 
must have an extra-sensitive managment. It must recognize that 
a good many people go after city water with a jimmy and dark 
lantern; they do not look on it as a serious lapse from the path of 
righteousness to break into a city water main. Pubhc sentiment 
is not aroused when they are caught; people merely laugh at their 
predicament when this capture is made. But if the size of the works 
is to be kept within reason, and the cost of an ample supply of 
wholesome water is to be maintained within bounds, this whole- 
sale theft of water must be stopped. It is one of the thankless 
tasks of the water works manager, a troublesome and annoying 
task, for it makes him suspect many prominent citizens and look 
questioningly at many large industries. But hiunan nature being 
what it is, the task is a very real one if the department is to be run 
on business principles. No business man turns his back when 
thieves are about. 

John M. Goodell. 



